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Geneva  Institutions  in  Wartime 

BY  ERNEST  S.  HEDIGER 


This  Report,  published  with  the  aid  of  the 
Wert  Fund,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mildred  S.  Wertheimer,  former  member  of  the 
research  staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
who  throughout  her  career  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  wor\  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

AT  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  established  an  association  of 
states — the  League  of  Nations — whose  task  was  to 
be  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  development  of 
collaboration  among  nations.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  great  majority  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  were  brought  together  in 
an  organization  whose  functions  were  defined  in 
a  written  document,  the  League  Covenant,  which 
set  up  machinery  for  the  prevention  of  war  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  Today,  despite 
the  many  difficulties  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Long 
Armistice  and  the  second  World  War,  this  ma¬ 
chinery  remains  in  existence,  although  necessarily 
reduced  in  size  and  scattered  through  force  of 
circumstances  between  Geneva,  London,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Princeton,  and  Montreal. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  their  existence,  the 
Geneva  institutions  achieved  many  successes  and 
revealed  many  weaknesses.  Their  successes  and 
weaknesses  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
working  out  the  structure  of  any  future  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  The  primary  contribution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  that  it  provided  a  perma¬ 
nent  public  forum  in  which  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  weak  and  strong,  could  meet  periodically  to 
discuss  a  wide  gamut  of  problems  common  to  them 
all — not  only  political  problems,  but  also  such 
widely  differing  questions  as  arms  reduction  and 
control,  nutrition,  housing,  child  welfare,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  national  minorities,  control  of  production 
and  traffic  in  illicit  drugs,  financial  aid  to  countries 
in  economic  straits,  and  so  on.  With  respect  to  all 
these  questions  the  League  accomplished  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  task,  clearing  the  ground  for  future  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the 
International  Labor  Organization  similarly  pio¬ 
neered  in  establishing  international  standards  with 


regard  to  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  work. 
The  development  of  international  collaboration  in 
technical  fields  was  one  of  the  League’s  major 
contributions,  and  should  be  of  great  value  in  the 
formulation  of  any  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  and  Asia  that  may  be  undertaken  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  League  was  due  not 
to  the  League  as  such,  since  it  was  merely  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  sovereign  states,  but  to  the  unwillingness 
of  member  states  to  give  the  League  adequate  sup¬ 
port,  either  politically  or  financially,  and  to  place 
their  military  and  economic  power  at  the  League’s 
disposal  for  use  against  any  state  or  group  of 
states  that  attempted  to  violate  the  League  Cov¬ 
enant.  This  weakness  became  most  apparent  in 
the  1930’s,  when  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan— all 
members  of  the  League  at  that  time — embarked 
on  a  course  of  militarism  and  aggression,  with 
little  or  no  opposition  from  other  League  mem¬ 
bers.*  Political  and  military  weakness,  which  robbed 
the  League  of  effective  authority,  could  also  jeop¬ 
ardize  any  future  international  organization  unless 
the  founding  states  are  willing  to  endow  it  at  the 
outset  with  sufficient  power  to  act  against  any 
nation  transgressing  the  peace. 

While  the  system  of  collective  security — which 
can  never  be  achieved  without  the  participation  of 
the  United  States — broke  down  under  the  threat 
of  the  totalitarian  (X)wers,  the  League  for  twenty 
years  accomplished,  and  is  accomplishing  today, 
extremely  useful  work  in  the  field  of  international 
collaboration.  It  has  set  up  a  number  of  permanent 
Ixxlies,  many  of  which,  although  badly  hampered 
by  the  war,  still  carry  on  their  work.  This  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  for,  despite  the 
annual  published  reports  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  and  the  two  meetings  held  by 
League  officials  and  others  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  in  1941  and  1942,  the  American  press  has 
given  little  prominence  to  League  activities.  The 

I.  For  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  strengths  ami  weaknesses  of 
the  League,  .see  Arthur  Sweetscr,  The  League  of  Nations  in 
World  Polities  (Washington,  I).C.,  American  Council  on  Public 
Affairs,  i<)42). 
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purpose  of  this  Report  is  to  describe  League  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  functioning  and  to  analyze  their 
work. 

I 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AGENCIES 

I  ORGANIZATION 

The  general  structure  of  the  League,  as  it 

I  emerged  from  the  peace  treaties  following  World 
War  I,  is  described  in  its  constitution,  the  Cov¬ 
enant  of  the  League  of  Nations.^  Under  this 
Covenant,  the  League  acts  through  two  policy¬ 
making  bodies — the  Assembly  and  the  Council — 

'  aided  by  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  a  network 
of  expert  advisory  committees  and  special  agencies, 
i  The  League  set-up  also  includes  the  International 
■f  Labor  Office  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice,  as  well  as  the  Permanent  Central 
^  Opium  Board.  In  addition,  the  League  of  Nations 
I  takes  a  directing  part  in  the  activities  of  various 
other  international  agencies,  such  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Intellectual  Cooperation  which, 
although  largely  independent  financially,  work 
under  its  auspices. 

I  The  Assembly  is  made  up  of  government  dele¬ 
gates  representing  member-states,  and  meets  once 
a  year  as  well  as  in  extraordinary  sessions.  The 
Council  consists  of  representatives  of  some  fifteen 
countries — in  many  cases  the  Foreign  Ministers; 
i  the  great  powers  have  a  permanent  seat,  while 
I  other  members  are  elected  by  the  Assembly  for 

I'  three-year  terms.  The  Council,  which  in  peacetime 
held  regular  sessions  three  times  a  year,  as  well  as 
extraordinary  sessions  (over  lOO  in  20  years),  di¬ 
rects  the  multiple  activities  of  the  League. 

The  Secretariat  is  the  permanent  administrative 
organ  of  the  League  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  an 
international  civil  service.  In  compliance  with 
Article  7  of  the  Covenant,  it  is  Itxated  at  Geneva, 
the  official  seat  of  the  League.  Its  main  functions 
=  are  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  the 

I  Council,  and  the  numerous  committees  and  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  League;  to  undertake  such  research 
or  executive  work  as  the  Assembly  or  Council  may 
decide;  and  to  handle  the  mass  of  detail  connected 
with  the  League’s  far-flung  activities.  It  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  divided  into  three  main  departments,  dealing 
respectively  with  economic,  financial  and  transit 
questions;  social  and  humanitarian  problems 

I  (health,  drug  traffic,  child  welfare,  social  work, 

2.  President  Wilson,  as  head  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  and  chief  sponsor  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  actively  participated  in  the  framing  of  this  Covenant.  It 
was  due  largely  to  his  personal  insistence  that  it  was  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  embodied  in  the 
other  peace  treaties  drawn  up  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  For 
text,  see  Alfred  Zimmern,  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Rule 
of  Law,  igi8-tgjs  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1936). 


refugees,  intellectual  collaboration);  and  legal  and 
administrative  questions  (registration  of  interna¬ 
tional  treaties,  protection  of  minorities,  mandates, 
slavery).^ 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  feeling  that  any  attempt  to  create  a 
better  world  should  include  some  systematic  effort 
to  improve  social  conditions,  and  that  measures 
for  the  regulation  of  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
through  international  agreement  were  imperatively 
needed."*  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  was  established — the  International  Labor 
Organization  (I.L.O.).  As  in  the  case  of  the  League 
Covenant,  the  I.L.O.  Charter  was  embodied  in  the 
peace  treaties.’  The  International  Labor  Office  es¬ 
tablished  its  own  secretariat  in  Geneva,  where  it 
acts  as  a  world  information  center  and  a  publish¬ 
ing  house,  and  is  staffed  by  civil  servants  drawn 
from  many  countries.  It  also  has  branch  offices  and 
correspondents  in  several  capitals. 

Although  financially  connected  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  I.L.O.  is  autonomous  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects.  The  principal  difference  is  found  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  which 
include  representatives  of  employers  and  workers, 
as  well  as  governments,  while  the  League  works 
through  government  representatives  only. 

The  annual  International  Labor  Conference  is  a 
kind  of  world  parliament  for  labor  and  social 
questions.  Each  national  delegation  comprises  four 
delegates — two  representing  government,  one  em¬ 
ployers,  and  one  workers.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Conference  is  the  adoption  of  minimum  interna¬ 
tional  labor  standards  through  documents  known 
as  conventions.^  It  also  provides  a  convenient  meet- 

3.  For  details  concerning  Le.ague  organization  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  see  Ten  Years  of  World  Co-operation  (Geneva,  League  of 
Nations  Secretariat,  1930);  Quincy  Wright  and  others,  Windows 
on  the  World:  American  Views  on  Attempts  to  Organize  Inter¬ 
national  IJfe  (New  York,  League  of  Nations  Association,  1939); 
Report  on  Work,  of  the  League.  ig4i-tg42;  submitted  by  the 
Acting  Secretary-General  (Geneva,  The  League,  1942);  Brief 
Statement  on  the  Activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its 
Organs  in  ig40-ig4i ;  submitted  by  the  Acting  Secretary-General 
(Geneva,  The  League,  1942);  J.  T.  Shotwell,  On  the  Rim  of  the 
Abyss  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1936);  Felix  Morley,  The  Society 
of  Nations  (Washington,  Brookings  Institution,  1932);  Viscount 
Cecil,  A  Great  Experiment  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1941);  M.  E.  Burton,  The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(Chicago,  Chicago  University  Press,  1941);  Robert  Dell,  The 
Geneva  Racket,  sgio-ig^g  (London,  Robert  Male,  1940);  World 
Organization:  A  Balance  Sheet  of  the  First  Great  Experiment 
(Washington,  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1942).  The 
latter  two  books  deal  also  with  the  International  Labor  Organ¬ 
ization. 

4.  Harold  Butler,  The  International  Labor  Organization  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1939),  p.  6. 

5.  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

6.  Many  of  these  conventions  have  been  ratified  by  a  large 
number  of  states,  others  have  never  become  really  effective.  For 
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ing  place  where  leaders  of  government,  employers 
and  workers  can  exchange  views  and  experiences. 

The  Governing  Body  is  the  executive  council  of 
the  I.L.O,  Like  the  Conference,  it  is  a  tripartite 
body  composed  of  sixteen  government,  eight  em¬ 
ployers’  and  eight  workers’  delegates.  It  exercises 
general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  Office, 
frames  its  budget,  and  determines  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference. 

PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

The  builders  of  the  League  of  Nations  desired  to 
create  a  more  efficient  machinery  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies  between  states  than  the  already 
existing  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.^  Their 
efforts  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  the  Hague, 
a  judicial  body  composed  of  fifteen  judges  of  in¬ 
ternational  renown  elected  by  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  nine- 
year  terms.  In  addition  to  these  judges,  the  Court 
in  normal  times  had  a  permanent  staff  of  some 
twenty-five  persons,  under  the  direction  of  a  Regis¬ 
trar  elected  by  the  Court  for  seven  years.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  “World  Court,’’  as  it  is  usually  called 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  paid  out  of  the 
League’s  budget.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office,  the  Court  otherwise  enjoys  an 
autonomous  status,  and  states  not  members  of  the 
League  may  join  in  its  support.®  Since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1921,  the  World  Court  has  rendered  32 
judgments  and  27  advisory  opinions.^ 


text  of  the  I.L.O.  conventions,  sec  C.  W.  jenks,  The  Interna- 
tional  Labor  Code  (Montreal,  International  Labour  Oflfice,  1941). 
For  comments  on  the  I.L.O.  and  its  work,  see  C.  H.  Dillon, 
International  lutbor  Conventions:  Their  Interpretation  and  Re¬ 
vision  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1942);  also  J.  T.  Shotwell,  ed..  Origins  of  the  International 
luibor  Organization  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1934),  2  vols.;  F.  G.  Wilson,  iMbor  in  the  league  System 
(Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1934). 

7.  This  Court,  set  up  by  the  HaRue  Conference  of  1899,  was 
not  in  fact  a  court,  but  a  panel  of  jurists  eligible  for  service  on 
tribunals  of  arbitration. 

8.  On  January  27,  1926  the  U.S.  Senate  proposed  adhesion  to 
the  Court  by  a  vote  of  76  to  17  but,  because  of  the  Senate’s 
claim  to  a  veto  over  any  and  all  advisory  opinions,  the  United 
States  never  ioined  the  Court  despite  the  fact  that  a  prominent 
American  statesman,  Elihu  Root,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  of  its  Constitution  and  four  eminent  American  jur¬ 
ists  have  served  as  judges. 

9.  For  the  Court’s  jurisprudence  up  to  1941,  see  M.  O.  Hudson, 
ed..  World  Court  Reports  (New  York,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  1934,  1935,  1938,  1942),  4  vols.  See  also 
M.  O.  Hudson,  “Ten  Years  of  the  World  Court,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  1932,  pp.  81-92;  The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1934).  For  complete  texts  of  the 
Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  see  ‘‘Instruments  relating  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,”  International  Con¬ 
ciliation  (New  York),  March  1943. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  WAR 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  interna¬ 
tional  meetings  became  difficult  to  arrange,  and 
the  political  functions  of  the  League,  whose  pres¬ 
tige  and  influence  had  declined  considerably  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  years,  were  almost  completely 
suspended.  The  Assembly  and  Council  have  met 
only  once  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict — in 
December  1939.  No  member-state  has  proposed  a 
subsequent  meeting  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  be  convened  during  the  war,  although  it 
would  seem  highly  advisable  to  reconvene  them 
automatically  at  the  close  of  hostilities — if  only  to 
take  stock  of  the  existing  situation.  Meanwhile, 
owing  to  suspension  of  the  activities  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  Council  and  to  pressing  budgetary 
reasons,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  reduce 
greatly  the  size  of  the  League  staff.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  decided  to  maintain  such  humanitarian 
and  technical  activities  as  could  and  should  most 
usefully  be  pursued.  The  1939  Assembly,  before 
adjourning,  granted  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Supervisory  Commission  broad  emergency  pow¬ 
ers  to  act  on  its  behalf,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
these  powers  that  the  business  of  the  League  has 
since  been  transacted. 

In  Augu.st  1940,  two  months  after  the  fall  of 
France,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League,  M. 
Joseph  Avenol,  a  Frenchman  who  had  followed  a 
completely  negative  policy  on  behalf  of  the  League, 
resigned.*”  Thereupon  Mr.  Sean  Lester,  an  Irish¬ 
man  and  former  League  High  Commissioner  at 
Danzig,  became  Acting  Secretary-General.  During 
the  summer  of  1940  the  situation  of  the  League 
Secretariat  and  the  I.L.O.  in  Geneva  had  become 
more  and  more  precarious.  The  advance  of  Ger¬ 
man  troops  threatened  to  separate  the  League  and 
the  I.L.O.  from  all  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
As  an  elementary  precaution,  plans  were  made  to 
move  part,  at  least,  of  the  staff  out  of  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Lester  remains  at  the  League’s  headquarters 
in  Geneva  where  his  staff,  reduced  from  a  figure 
of  more  than  600  in  peacetime  to  some  80  in  1942, 
continues  to  keep  records  up  to  date  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  against  the  day  when  the  League  organization 
may  once  more  be  needed. 

MISSIONS  IN  PRINCETON,  WASHINGTON  AND  LONDON 

When  the  German  offensive  reached  its  peak 
in  1940,  three  educational  and  scientific  institutions 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey — the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  Princeton  University,  and 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study — joined  in  in- 

10.  Bertram  Pickard,  The  Geneva  Institutions  Today  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  .American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Peace  Section, 
1942,  mimeographed),  p.  2. 
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^  viting  the  League  to  establish  its  technical  services 
in  that  city  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  of¬ 
fering  offices  and  other  facilities.^*  In  response  to 
this  invitation,  the  Director — Mr.  Alexander  Love- 
day — and  twelve  senior  members  of  the  Economics, 
Financial  and  Transit  Department  staff  were  sent 
to  Princeton  in  August  1940  and  established  them¬ 
selves  in  temporary  quarters  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study.  Moreover,  part  of  the  staff  of 
the  Permanent  Opium  Board  and  the  Drug  Super¬ 
visory  Body  was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.C., 
under  agreement  with  the  State  Department, 
which  issued  a  press  release  on  the  subject,  while 
the  League  Treasurer  and  part  of  his  staff  went  to 
London. 

THE  TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS  IN  WARTIME 

Economic  and  Financial  Questions.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Economic,  Financial  and 
Transit  Department  is  now  carried  on  in  Princeton, 
the  main  role  of  the  staff  remaining  in  Geneva  being 
to  gather  economic  material  concerning  the  countries 
of  Continental  Europe  and  to  follow  European  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  developments.  The  Department — 
especially  the  Princeton  unit — has  continued  its  well- 
known  international  economic  information  work.** 
Perhaps  more  important,  it  has  been  carrying  forward 
I  a  comprehensive  program  of  studies  designed  to  assist 
‘  in  the  formulation  of  post-war  economic  policy  and 
has  already  produced  much  important  material.*^  The 
j  Department,  it  will  be  recalled,  played  a  major  role 
in  the  economic  and  financial  reconstruction  of  Eu- 
i  rope  after  World  War  I,  and  has  had  unique  experi- 
;  ence  in  international  economic  problems  over  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  now  working  on  the 
problem  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  economy. 
Moreover,  a  program  of  research  on  population  prob¬ 
lems,  set  up  in  1929  by  a  special  League  committee, 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Population  Re¬ 
search  of  Princeton  University,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  the  Director  of  the  Department.  The 
research  already  done  or  under  way  by  League  de- 

1 1 .  I'or  text  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary- 
(icneral  of  the  League  and  the  Princeton  institutions,  see  Docu¬ 
ments  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  July  ig40-]une  tg4t 
(Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1941),  vol.  Ill,  pp.  640-44. 

12.  Besides  the  Statistical  Year-Book^  and  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Statistics,  it  has  continued  to  publish  the  World  Economic 
Survey  (1939-41  and  1941-42).  A  comprehensive  study  on 
Wartime  Rationing  and  Consumption  and  a  compendium  of  the 
world’s  monetary  and  banking  statistics,  entitled  Money  and 
Banking  ig4o-42,  were  published  late  in  1942.  All  League 
publications  arc  distributed  by  the  Ckilumbia  University  Press, 
New  York. 

13.  Within  the  past  six  months  the  following  publications, 
bearing  on  problems  now  under  consideration  between  the  United 
Nations,  have  been  issued:  The  Network^  of  World  Trade,  an 
analysis  of  the  multilateral  trading  system;  Commercial  Policy 
in  the  Interwar  Period,  an  analysis  of  international  proposals 
and  national  policies;  Economic  Fluctuations  in  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom,  79/9-/922,  a  study  of  the  adjustment  to 
a  peace  economy  after  World  War  I;  and  Relief  Deliveries  and 
Relief  Loans,  tgiS-igzj. 
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p.irtments  should  he  of  great  value  to  United  Nations 
conferences  on  food,  raw  materials,  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  problems. 

For  the  first  time  since  1939  the  Economic  and 
Financial  Committees  met  last  summer,  first  in  Lon- 
<lon  under  chairman  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  Chief 
Economic  Adviser  to  the  British  government,  and 
later  in  Princeton,  under  chairman  Henry  F.  Grady, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Members  or  ex¬ 
perts  from  almost  all  Allied  nations,  as  well  as  Latin 
.\merican  countries,  attended.  The  Committees  form¬ 
ulated  views  regarding  the  essential  problems  of  post¬ 
war  relief  and  reconstruction,  reviewed  the  League’s 
program  of  economic  work,  and  suggested  measures 
for  effectively  coordinating  it  with  that  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office  in  Montreal. 

Fiscal  Questions.  The  Fiscal  Committee  of  the 
League  was  instrumental  in  convening  an  International 
Conference  on  Tax  Problems  in  Mexico  City  in  June 
1940,  to  discuss  principles  of  taxation  and  prevention 
of  international  double  taxation,  and  a  second  con¬ 
ference  on  tax  problems  is  forecast  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  League’s  work  on  tax  systems  is  of  special 
value  to  those  Latin  American  countries  which  are  in 
process  of  overhauling  their  fiscal  organizations. 

Health  Questions.  The  achievements  of  the  Health 
Organization  have  been  more  dramatic,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  any  other  League  department.  Through  its 
Singafx/re  Bureau  and  its  world-wide  epidemiological 
intelligence  service,  deadly  epidemics  were  for  the 
first  time  brought  under  systepaatic  control  and  the 
world's  shipping  was  relieved  of  much  of  the  old  risk 
of  quarantine.  Great  advances  were  made  by  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  research  on  malaria,  leprosy, 
syphilis,  etc.;  medical  units  were  sent  to  China  and 
help  was  given  a  score  of  countries  in  coping  with 
special  problems  and  setting  up  modern  public  health 
services;  in  conjunction  with  the  Economic  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  world-wide  movement  for  better  nutrition  was 
started,  and  serums,  vitamins,  hormones  and  other 
remedies  were  standardized.*** 

The  war  has  seriously  affected  these  activities.  The 
Singapore  Bureau,  for  example,  ceased  to  function 
when  the  Japanese  occupied  the  city.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  nevertheless  been  able  to  maintain,  in  part, 
its  services  of  epidemiological  intelligence  and  public 
health  statistics,  and  on  April  14  Dr,  Raymond 
Clautier,  head  of  the  League’s  Health  Section,  arrived 
in  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Lehman  Office  of  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation.  The  League’s  work  on  bio¬ 
logical  standardization  has  also  gone  forward.  Studies 
are  being  made  of  the  effect  of  wartime  food  shortages 
on  health,  and  numerous  requests  from  governments 
and  institutions  for  advice  on  wartime  health  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  answered.  In  spite  of  the  war,  the 
League  continues  to  publish  its  Bulletin  of  the  Health 
Organization  and  Weel{ly  Epidemiological  Record. 

Drug  Control.  One  of  the  few  international  admin¬ 
istrative  activities  that  continues  in  spite  of  the  war 

14.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  sec  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Olives  of  Endless  Age  (New  York, 
Harper,  1928). 
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is  drug  control.  The  period  immediately  following 
World  War  I  witnessed  a  marked  recrudescence  of 
drug  addiction  and  extension  of  the  illicit  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs.  To  fight  this  evil  and  create  the  nec¬ 
essary  basis  for  adequate  world  systems  of  control, 
four  international  agreements  continuing  the  work 
begun  at  the  Hague  in  1912”  were  concluded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League:  two  drug  conventions 
known  as  the  Geneva  Gpium  Convention  of  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1925  and  the  Convention  for  Limiting  the 
Manufacture  and  Regulating  the  Distribution  of  Nar¬ 
cotic  Drugs,  signed  at  Cieneva  on  July  13,  1931;*'’ 
and  two  agreements  concerning  opium  smoking  in 
the  Far  East.*^  The  conventions  provide  for  certain 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  signatory  governments, 
such  as  putting  into  effect  sjiecific  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  national  control,  manufacture,  export  and 
import,  and  furnishing  annual  reports  and  estimates 
of  required  dangerous  drugs,  as  well  as  statistical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  international  trade  in  narcotics. 
Special  control  organs  set  up  by  the  League  or  the 
conventions — such  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Traffic  in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,  the 
Drug  Supervisory  Body,  and  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board — constitute  a  real  international  drug 
administration. 

The  Opium  Advisory  Committee  is  the  policy¬ 
making  body.  In  addition,  it  exercises  general  control 
over  the  application  of  the  conventions.  The  Super¬ 
visory  Body  examines  drug  estimates  and  issues  an 
annual  statement  of  estimated  world  requirements. 
This  statement  serves  as  the  basis  for  both  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  control  of  manufacturing, 
trade  and  consumption  of  dangerous  drugs. 

The  s}>ecific  problem  of  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board  is  to  scrutinize  the  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  of  narcotic  drugs  and  see  that  no  country  sur¬ 
passes  the  approved  estimates.  W^hen  that  limit  is 
exceeded,  the  Board  notifies  all  parties  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  are  then  under  obligation  not  to  export 
drugs  to  the  country  in  question  until  the  situation 
has  Iwcn  corrected.  This  amounts  to  a  virtual  em¬ 
bargo  as  long  as  contracting  governments  fulfill  their 
obligations  under  the  1931  Convention.’*’ 

A  large  majority  of  the  signatory  governments  have 
continued  to  fulfill  their  obligations  in  spite  of  the 
war.  It  is  remarkable  that  out  of  sixty-five  signatories 
to  the  two  drug  conventions,  none  have  denounced 

15.  On  the  first  Hague  Convention,  see  S.  H.  Bayley,  The  Anti- 
Drug  Control  (Ixindon,  King  and  Son,  1935). 

16.  For  a  brief  analysis  of  these  conventions,  see  F.  T.  Merrill, 
lapan  and  the  Opium  Menace  (New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  and  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1942),  p.  115; 
on  the  1931  Convention,  see  Convention  IJmiting  the  Manujac- 
ture  and  Regulating  the  Distribution  of  Narcotie  Drugs  of  July 
I  i,  1931:  Historical  and  Technical  Study  (Geneva,  League  of 
Nations,  Hoc.  C.i9i.M.i3fi,  1937);  also  Bayley,  The  Anti-Drug 
Control,  cited. 

17.  The  Geneva  Opium  Agreement  of  February  11,  1925,  and 
the  Bangkok  Opium  Agreement  of  November  27,  1931. 

18.  World  Organisation  /920-/940  (Princeton,  Princeton  In¬ 
stitute  for  Advance<l  Study,  1941),  p.  26,  contribution  by  Mr. 
Herbert  L.  May,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board. 


them.  On  the  contrary,  several  new  ratifications  have 
been  received  during  the  war.  Various  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  either  intentionally  (Germany,  Italy  and  Japan) 
or  unintentionally  (some  occupied  countries),  have 
ceased  to  send  information.  The  Supervisory  Body 
received  official  estimates  for  1943  from  nearly  all  the 
United  Nations  and  neutral  countries.  For  the  others, 
both  belligerents  and  neutrals,  the  Supervisory  Body 
framed  estimates  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
('onventions,  are  just  as  binding  as  if  the  countries 
themselves  furnished  them. 

In  F'ebruary  1941  branch  offices  of  the  Supervisory 
Body  and  the  Central  Board  were  established  in 
Washington  to  overcome  difficulties  and  delays  in  ob¬ 
taining  information.  Thus,  the  essential  measures  of 
control  continue  to  he  observed,  although  impaired  in 
some  cases  by  gaps  and  imperfect  data.  Each  year,  as 
usual,  the  Central  Board  publishes  a  report  on  the 
international  movement  of  narcotic  drugs,  the  latest 
appearing  in  November  1942.  Similarly,  the  Sufier- 
visory  Body  issues  an  annual  statement,  and  in  De- 
cemlier  1942  the  estimate  for  1943  was  published.  In 
September  1942  both  bodies  met  in  London:  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Board  to  review  the  trade  and  manufacture  of 
dangerous  drugs,  and  their  movement  through  the 
remaining  channels  of  international  trade;  the  Super¬ 
visory  Body  to  consider  world  drug  needs  for  1943. 
Plans  for  post-war  activities  in  drug  control  were  also 
discussed. 

Resettlement  of  Assyrians.  The  work  of  resettle¬ 
ment  in  Syria  of  Assyrians  w’ho  had  taken  refuge  in 
Iraq  during  World  War  1,  is  the  only  thing  of  its 
kind  for  which  the  League  Assembly  ever  voted  a 
special  contribution.  It  proceeded  without  interruption 
up  to  its  completion  in  1942,  after  years  of  search  for 
a  suitable  relocation  spot — a  small-scale  but  very  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement. 

Refugee  Problems.  To  help  in  the  solution  of  refu¬ 
gee  problems,  the  League  established  in  1933  a  High 
Commissioner’s  Office  for  Refugees,  to  serve  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  center  for  private  organizations  dealing 
with  refugee  settlement  and  to  assume  legal  protec¬ 
tion  of  refugees  of  World  War  1.  This  Office  is  now 
in  London,  where  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Her- 
liert  Emerson,  resides.’^  Its  present  work  is  concerned 
with  relief  and  protection  of  the  Russian,  Armenian 
and  other  refugees  of  World  War  I,  and  with  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Convention  concerning  the  Status  of 
Refugees  coming  from  (Jermany.  While  the  activities 
of  the  Commissioner’s  Office  have  Iteen  severely  re¬ 
stricted  by  World  War  II,  this  war  has  created  new 
and  much  larger  refugee  problems,  which  will  call 
for  lx)ld  solution.^” 

19.  From  October  26,  1933  to  December  31,  1935  James  G. 
McDonald,  former  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
and  now  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  FPA  Board  of  Directors, 
served  as  first  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (Jewish  and 
Other)  Coming  from  Germany.  For  analysis  of  the  measures 
in  (iermany  against  “Non- Aryans,"  and  their  effect  in  creating 
refugees,  see  James  G.  McDonald,  letter  of  Resignation,  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1935  (London,  Headley,  1935). 
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Social  Questions.  Although  information  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  social  questions  dealt  with  by  the  League  in 
peacetime — child  welfare,  legal  and  moral  protection 
of  women  and  children,  the  white  slave  traffic,  regu¬ 
lation  of  prostitution,  social  and  medical  aspects  of 
venereal  diseases,  etc. — continues  to  be  collected  in 
Geneva,  this  phase  of  League  activities  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  come  to  a  standstill.  Total  war 
has  created  new  and  infinitely  greater  social  problems 
far  too  large  for  the  social  unit  of  the  League  to 
handle. 

Legal  and  Administrative  Questions.  The  Secretariat 
continues  its  routine  work  of  registering  and  translat¬ 
ing  international  treaties  sent  in  by  various  govern¬ 
ments  in  conformity  with  Article  18  of  the  Covenant. 
In  the  summer  of  1942  the  State  Department,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  its  arrangements  regarding  treaties,  formally 
included  a  provision  for  their  transmission  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  registration  and  publication  in 
the  League’s  Treaty  Series.  Fifty-four  new  treaties 
were  registered  by  the  League  in  1941.  These  are 
published  in  Treaty  Series,  a  League  publication  now 
running  to  over  200  volumes,  with  three  additional 
ones  scheduled  to  apjtear  in  1943. 

The  League’s  work  on  other  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  questions  had  been  partially  disrupted  previous 
to  September  1939.  For  over  a  decade,  the  system  of 
protection  of  minorities  in  certain  European  coun¬ 
tries,  although  inadequate,  had  been  of  some  value  in 
reducing  discriminatory  treatment  of  minorities  and 
conflicts  for  which  sucb  treatment  might  have  been  a 
cause  or  a  pretext.  But  several  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  it  h  d  become  almost  ineffective,  owing 
to  the  resurgence  of  power  politics.  The  role  of  the 
Secretariat  in  this  field  is  now  confined  to  analyzing 
past  experience  for  guidance  in  the  future. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  German  colonies  were 
given  in  mandate  to  various  Allied  powers  under 
Article  22  of  the  Covenant.  By  and  large,  the  man¬ 
dates  system  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
welfare  and  political  development  of  certain  colonial 
and  |X)litically  immature  peoples.  It  has  conferred  the 
further  benefit  of  insuring  the  “open  door’’ — equal 
trading  opportunity  for  all  nations — in  most  of  these 
territories.  The  exceptional  case  of  the  fortification  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  mandate  over  which  was  given  to 
Japan,  illustrates  the  fundamental  limitation  of  the 
League  system.  The  League  had  no  power  behind  it 
to  enforce  observance  of  international  obligations, 
and  was  not  even  given  the  power  of  investigation  on 
the  s|x)t. 

finances  of  the  league 

In  spite  of  numerous  defections  in  recent  years, 
forty-five  states  were  members  of  the  League  in 

20.  On  the  need  for  an  all-embracing  international  refugee 
authority  to  solve  the  gigantic  problem  of  World  War  11  refugees, 
see  Sir  Herbert  Emerson,  "Post-War  Problems  of  Refugees," 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  1943,  p.  21 1.  A  forthcoming  issue  of 
Foreign  Policy  Reports  will  deal  with  refugees  as  a  post-war 
problem. 


1942.“’  Many  of  them  continue  to  contribute,  and 
several  of  the  governments-in-exile,  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  had  been  waived,  have  asked  to  continue  at 
least  token  payment  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity.  This 
permits  the  League  to  function  on  a  reduced  scale. 
The  largest  contributor  is  Britain,  which  pays 
slightly  over  ii  per  cent  of  the  total.  Although 
not  a  League  member,  the  United  States  joined 
the  International  Labor  Organization  in  1934,  and 
contributes  to  the  latter  and  to  the  League’s  work 
on  drug  control. 

Since  many  countries  were  unwilling  to  increase 
their  contribution  to  make  good  the  decline  in 
membership,  and  League  work  inevitably  fell  off 
owing  to  the  war,  the  budget  was  greatly  com¬ 
pressed.  While  it  amounted  to  $7,413,800  for  1933, 
it  was  reduced  to  $4,935,730  for  1940,  to  $2,451,570 
for  1941,  and  to  $2,218,810  for  1942.  For  1945,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  increased  to  $2,619,240.^^  This  is  a  mere 
drop  considering  the  13,000,000  and  $200,000,000 
spent  daily  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

THE  l.L.O.  AND  THE  WAR 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  did  not,  at  first, 
greatly  alter  the  I.L.O.’s  pattern  of  work,  and  in 
1942  forty-eight  states  were  still  members.  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  conflict,  communications 
between  Geneva  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
relatively  easy.  Although  its  staff  had  been  some¬ 
what  reduced  for  financial  reasons,  the  usual  pub¬ 
lications  were  issued,  and  research  was  started 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  war  on  conditions  of 
work,  labor  standards  and  social  legislation.  A 
session  of  the  Governing  Body  was  held  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1940,  and  plans  were  carried  forward  for  the 
twenty-sixth  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  Geneva  on  June  i,  1940.^^'^'*  During 
this  period  the  l.L.O.  also  held  its  second  Lalxtr 
(k)nfcrence  of  American  States  at  Havana, 
(>uba.^^  Delegates  of  nineteen  countries  took  part 
in  this  meeting  and  examined  social  insurance  and 
migration  questions.  In  October  1938,  after  Munich, 
the  Governing  Body  set  up  an  emergency  com¬ 
mittee  to  act  in  its  stead,  and  since  the  outbreak 

21.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  present  members  of  the  League, 
sec  Statesman's  yearbook,  (London,  1942),  Section  II.  Some  of 
the  countries  which  withdrew  from  the  League,  such  as  Brazil, 
Chile,  ('osta  Rica  and  Peru,  expressed  their  intention  of  continu¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  non-political  work  of  the  League  and  in 
cither  the  International  Labor  Organization  or  the  Permanent 
0)urt  of  International  Justice,  or  both. 

22.  Or  11,388,000  Swiss  francs.  One  Swiss  franc  ecjuals  23 
cents  in  United  States  money. 

23-24.  Smith  Simpson,  "The  International  Labor  Organization 
in  1940.”  American  Journal  oj  International  Imw  (Washington, 
I).C.),  April  1941,  p.  359. 

25.  The  first  was  held  in  1936  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
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of  war  this  committee,  which  includes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Governing  Body,  has  supervised 
the  activities  of  the  Office. 

With  Germany’s  invasion  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  in  May  1940  and  its  conquest  of  France  the 
following  month,  the  I.L.O.  ran  the  risk  of  becom¬ 
ing  physically  separated  from  the  Western  democ¬ 
racies,  its  main  source  of  support,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dered  useless  for  the  duration.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  set  up  a  “temporary  working  center” 
in  the  New  World  although,  in  accordance  with 
Article  392  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  official 
seat  of  the  I.L.O.  would  remain  in  Geneva.  In 
June  1940  the  Director,  Mr.  John  G.  Winant — 
who  subsequently  became  American  Ambassador 
to  Britain — left  Geneva  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  establishing  I.L.O.  headquarters  in  this  country, 
which  at  the  time  was  neutral.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  August  1940  arrangements 
were  finally  made  to  open  a  working  center  in 
Montreal.  Members  of  the  Geneva  staff — over  400 
in  peacetime — were  gradually  sent  to  Montreal, 
where  most  of  the  I.L.O.  work  is  done  by  a  staff 
now  numbering  about  loo.^*^  Only  a  few  were  kept 
on  the  payroll  in  Geneva,  and  the  remainder  were 
given  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  or  asked  to  resign 
with  compensation. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CONl'ERENCE 

In  the  latter  half  of  1941,  the  Montreal  Office 
felt  sufficiently  reorganized  to  invite  member-states 
to  send  delegates  to  a  general  Conference  which 
opened  its  discussions  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  on  October  27,  1941.  Over  200  dele¬ 
gates,  advisers  and  assistants  from  the  thirty-four 
countries  represented  (including  the  British  Do¬ 
minions  and  the  governments-in-exile)  gathered 
for  this  (Conference,  which  lasted  ten  days  and 
had  its  closing  session  in  Washington  at  the  White 
House.  The  Conference,  presided  over  by  Miss 
Frances  Perkins,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  received 
froin  its  delegates  some  50  resolutions  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  to  labor,  ranging  from  govern¬ 
ment-employer-worker  collaboration  to  problems 
of  particular  industries  in  wartime  and  post-war 
reconstruction.  Outstanding  among  these  was  one 
on  reconstruction,  called  the  “American  Resolu- 

26.  At  present  the  I.L.O.  publishes  the  International  Labour 
Review  (a  monthly,  incorporating  the  formerly  separate  weekly, 
Induf trial  and  iMhour  Information)-,  the  legislative  Series  (quar¬ 
terly);  the  Industrial  Safety  Survey  (quarterly,  a  journal  on 
accident  prevention);  the  I.L.O.  Yearbook,  a  survey  of  social  and 
economic  movements  and  labor  legislation;  and  the  Yearbook 
of  labour  Statistics.  To  these  must  be  added  studies  and  reports, 
apfsearing  at  irregular  intervals,  among  the  latest  of  which  are: 
iMbour  Conditions  in  War  Contracts;  Approaches  to  Social  Se¬ 
curity;  International  Comparison  of  Fond  Costs;  Food  Control 
in  Britain;  and  Wartime  Transference  of  iMhour  in  Great  Britain. 


tion,”^’  introduced  by  the  tripartite  delegation  of  | 
the  United  States  (at  a  time  when  this  country  was  1 
not  yet  a  belligerent).  This  resolution  authorized  ' 
the  I.L.O.  to  proceed  with  jx)st-war  studies  in  the  [ 
labor-social  field,  and  asked  for  a  place  for  the  * 
I.L.O.  at  any  future  peace  table. 

f)THER  WARTIME  MEETINGS 

The  Governing  Bfxly  of  the  I.L.O.  met  during 
the  New  York  Gonference  of  October-November 

1941.  At  this  session — the  first  to  be  held  since  the 
transfer  of  the  Office  to  Canada — it  reconstituted  i 
the  Emergency  Committee  which  had  been  estab-  | 
lished  in  October  1938  to  act  for  the  full  Governing  j 
Body  when  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Governing  Body  to  meet.  This  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  London  in  April  1942,  where  it  dis¬ 
cussed  mainly  the  part  the  I.L.(3.  might  play  in 
post-war  reconstruction.^®  Soon  after,  in  June,  the 
Joint  Maritime  Commission,  with  delegates  from 
fifteen  countries,  assembled  in  London  to  discuss 
various  seamen’s  labor  problems.  The  Office  also 
was  instrumental  in  the  preparation  of  several  meet¬ 
ings  held  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
sider  the  organization  of  labor  supply  for  war  pro¬ 
duction.  From  1941  to  1943  seven  meetings  have 
been  held,  either  in  Montreal  or  New  York,  and  all 
have  included,  according  to  I.L.O.  rules,  govern-  [ 
ment,  employers’  and  workers’  representatives.  I 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  I 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  that  | 
the  work  of  the  I.L.O.  has  been  most  fruitful  in 
recent  years.  The  Office  was  instrumental  in  setting 
up  the  Inter-American  Committee  to  Promote 
Social  Security,  established  in  December  1940  at  a  | 
meeting  of  American  social  security  administrators  ■ 
in  Lima,  Peru,  which  had  been  convened  at  the  j 
joint  invitation  of  the  President  of  Peru  and  the  j 
Director  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  This 
Ckimmittee  prepared  the  First  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Social  Security,  which  was  held  in 
September  1942  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Delegates  from 
twenty-one  American  countries,  including  Canada, 
participated,  and  a  declaration  was  adopted  af- 

27.  For  a  detailed  record,  sec  Conference  of  the  International 

iMbour  Organization,  1941,  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. — 
Proceedings  (Montreal,  International  Labour  Ollicc,  1941);  for 
shorter  account,  see  International  iMhotir  Review  (Montreal), 
January  1942;  and  for  a  study  of  the  problems  submitted,  see 
The  I.L.O.  and  Reconstruction:  Report  by  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  I.L.O.  (Montreal,  1941),  which  also  outlines  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  attacked  to  insure  democratic  life  in  the  | 
post-war  period.  I 

28.  For  an  account  of  this  meeting,  see  Monthly  iMbor  Review 
(U.S.  I'lepartment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  June 

1942.  For  the  role  of  the  I.L.O.  in  post-war  reconstruction,  see 
Toward  Our  True  Inheritance:  The  Reeonstruction  Work  of  the 
I.L.O.  (Montreal,  International  Labour  Office,  1942). 
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I  firming  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  social  security,  as  well  as  the  statute  of  the 

I  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Security,  a 
newly  created  technical  agency  which  is  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  I.L.O.^^  Moreover,  the  Office  has 
given  expert  testimony  before  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  formed  to  plan  a  revision  of  the  British 
systems  of  social  security  (the  Beveridge  plan), 
and  has  sent  technical  advisers  in  the  field  of  so¬ 
cial  insurance  to  several  Latin  American  countries. 

I  At  the  request  of  Bolivia  and  the  United  States, 
the  I.L.O.  supplied  the  services  of  a  technical  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  joint  commission  appointed  in  January 
1943  to  investigate  labor  problems  in  the  Bolivian 
tin  mines. 

WORLD  COURT 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  did  not  terminate 
the  activity  of  the  World  Court.  The  judges  had 
met  at  the  Hague  in  February  1940  and  intended 
to  return  in  May  of  the  same  year,  while  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Court,  Seiior  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero,  of 
El  Salvador,  and  its  Registrar,  Senor  J.  Lopez 
Olivan,  of  Spain,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Court 
Registry  staff,  were  at  the  Hague  at  the  time  of 
the  military  occupation  of  Holland.  When  notified 
by  the  German  authorities  that  their  diplomatic 
privileges  would  not  be  recognized  after  July  16, 
the  date  of  departure  for  foreign  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions,  the  President  and  Registrar  left  the  Hague, 
accompanied  by  the  non-Dutch  members  of  the 
i  staff,  and  established  themselves  provisionally  in 
Switzerland. 

Although  no  sessions  have  been  held  since  1940, 
the  international  organization  of  the  Court  has 
been  maintained.  The  Registrar’s  staff — reduced  to 
five  persons — is  still  at  its  post,  and  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  current  expenses.^”  Of  the  fifteen  judges 
I  of  the  Court,  one  died  in  1940  and  two  resigned 
in  1941.  The  terms  of  the  remaining  judges  ex¬ 
pired  in  1939  but  since  the  Twentieth  Assembly  of 
the  League,  which  met  in  December  of  that  year, 
postjwned  the  general  election  because  of  the  war, 
the  judges  continue  in  office.^* 

29.  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  sec 
International  iMhour  Review,  December  1942,  p.  661;  also 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  January  1943,  p.  120. 

30.  In  view  of  the  suspension  of  the  Court’s  activities,  its 
budget  has  been  greatly  decreased,  and  the  salaries  of  judges 
have  been  suspended.  While  1940  expenditures  were  set  at 
$548,237,  of  which  about  three-fourths  were  actually  disbursed, 
the  Supervisory  0)mmittce  of  the  League  authorized  yearly  ex¬ 
penditures  of  about  $115,000  for  1941,  1942  and  1943.  One  of 
the  chief  budget  items  is  the  payment  of  substantial  pensions 
to  former  judges. 

31.  For  authoritative  accounts  of  the  impact  of  war  on  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  see  annual  articles  by 
one  of  its  judges,  M.  O.  Hudson,  The  American  Journal  of  In¬ 
ternational  Imw:  for  1940,  issue  of  January  1941:  for  1941, 
thid.,  January  1942;  for  1942,  ibid.,  January  1943. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

Thus,  many  of  the  international  agencies  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  1918-20  peace  settlement  continue  in 
being  or  in  function,  and  receive  financial  support 
from  many  governments.  Their  existence  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growing  public  demand  for 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
Council  poses  the  problem  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  older  League  agencies  and  political  and 
economic  bodies  recently  set  up,  or  to  be  created 
in  the  future  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  theory,  three  courses  of  action  are  open:  the 
League  agencies  can  be  allowed  to  disappear,  or 
remain  as  autonomous  bodies,  or  be  incorporated 
into  the  United  Nations  set-up.  In  practice,  only 
the  latter  two  alternatives  make  sense.  It  would 
he  foolish  indeed  to  cast  aside  agencies  which  have 
accumulated  so  many  years  of  exceptional  experi¬ 
ence  in  international  cooperation  and  are  still 
offering  valuable  services,^^  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  they  will  be  maintained  in  one  form 
or  another,  presumably  under  new  names  and 
with  important  changes  in  their  constitutional 
charters. 

Of  the  three  main  League  organizations,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  World  Court  will  be  the  one  whose 
incorporation  into  a  new  “world  order”  will  cause 
the  least  controversy.  A  court  of  international  jus¬ 
tice  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  any  healthy  post¬ 
war  settlement,  and  the  need  for  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  settle  disputes  through  peaceful  means 
has  been  repeatedly  stressed  by  such  eminent  states¬ 
men  as  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary.^^  Whatever  form  the 
new  world  order  takes,  it  will  need  an  interna¬ 
tional  court — or  it  will  be  no  order  at  all. 

Integration  of  the  political  organs  of  the  League 
into  a  future  Council  of  the  United  Nations  would 
present  certain  difficulties.  To  be  efficacious  in 
maintaining  peace,  a  society  of  nations  must  receive 
certain  of  the  prerogatives  its  individual  member 
states  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  an  integral 
part  of  their  national  sovereignty.  The  last  twenty 
years  have  shown  that  lasting  peace  and  all<ompre- 
hensive  national  sovereignty  are  incompatible,  and 
the  new  .society  of  nations  which  should  result 
from  the  present  war  will  have  to  take  this  exjieri- 
cnce  into  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  technical  services  so 
efficiently  run  by  the  League  and  the  I.L.O.  could 
undoubtedly  be  taken  over  with  a  minimum  of 

32.  On  these  activities,  see  Arthur  Sweetser,  “The  Non-Political 
Achievements  of  the  League,”  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1940, 
p.  179. 

33.  For  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  25,  1942,  p.  645;  for  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  The  Times  (Lon¬ 
don),  July  30,  1942,  p.  8. 
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internal  changes  by  whatever  international  agency 
may  emerge  in  the  future.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
reallocation  of  tasks  and  personnel  among  the 
new  and  the  old  agencies  would  have  to  be  arranged. 
It  is  further  conceivable  that  the  I.L.O.,  to  keep 
its  individual  tripartite  structure,  may  continue  as 
a  separate  agency  for  the  preparation  of  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  on  labor  conditions,  while  some 
of  its  technical  services  might  be  absorbed  by  a 
United  Nations  economic  and  social  authority.^"* 
Such  a  solution  might  pave  the  way  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  future  world-wide  economic  set-up  of 
other  important  international  organizations  which 
never  became  part  of  the  League  machinery  — 
for  instance,  the  International  Postal  Union,  the 
Telegraph  Union,  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  various 
raw  material  agencies.*’ 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  fate  of  the  Geneva  insti¬ 
tutions  will  depend  on  the  international  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  coalition.  No  valid  conclu- 
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sion  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  former  as  long 
as  the  latter  is  still  in  the  brick-and-mortar  stage. 
Should  the  countries  now  allied  against  the  totali¬ 
tarian  powers  decide  not  to  expand  after  victory 
the  close  collaboration  begun  during  the  war  and 
revert,  instead,  to  national  or  continental  isolation, 
the  prospect  for  increased  contribution  to  world 
harmony  on  the  part  of  the  Geneva  or  any  other 
organization  will  not  be  encouraging.  Whatever 
the  specific  form  of  international  organization,  its 
efficacy  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  peoples 
to  cooperate  in  time  of  peace  with  something  of 
the  devotion  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  they  display 
in  time  of  war.  Meanwhile,  the  various  League 
organizations  mentioned  in  this  study  remain  in 
being — “ready,”  as  Mr.  Lester,  Acting  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League,  said  in  his  1942  report,  “at 
the  appropriate  moment  to  take  their  respective 
parts  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  or  to  serve 
as  the  foundations  on  which  the  new  order  can 
be  built.” 


The  International  Red  Cross  Committee 

BY  0.  K.  D.  RINGWOOD  and  E.  S.  HEDIGER 


During  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Henri  Dunant,  a  Genevese  businessman,  happened 
to  witness  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  the  Franco- 
Austrian  war.  Deeply  moved  by  the  pitiful  sight 

of  wounded  and  dying  soldiers  abandoned  and 
helpless,  he  returned  to  Geneva  determined  to 
promote  some  form  of  aid  for  these  victims.  By 
1S63  he  had  created  a  committee  to  approach  the 
governments  of  the  major  countries,  urging  them 
to  provide  help  and  protection  for  all  wounded 
combatants  on  the  battlefield.  Although  composed 
exclusively  of  residents  of  Geneva,  this  group  took 
the  name  of  International  Committee  because  its 
activities  were  not  to  be  confined  within  national 
boundaries. 

Out  of  this  bold  attempt  by  a  small  group  of 
private  citizens  the  International  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
mittee,  today  a  world-wide  institution,  came  into 
existence.  Under  its  initiative,  two  international 
treaties  have  been  adopted:  the  1864  Convention  of 
Geneva  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Wounded  and  the  Sick  of  the  Armies  on  the 

34.  Shortly  before  the  war,  the  LcaRue  itself  had  asked  a 
Special  Committee  (called  the  Bruce  (^mmittcc)  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  segregation  of  all  its  technical  work  in  an  auton¬ 
omous  body.  See  The  Detelopment  of  Internattnnal  Cooperation 
in  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Report  of  the  Special  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Chairman,  S.  M.  Bruce  (Geneva,  Doc.  A. 23. 1939). 

35.  For  treatments  of  this  problem,  see  J.  B.  Condliffe,  The 
Reconstruction  of  World  Trade  (New  York,  Norton,  1941);  C.  J. 
Hambro,  How  to  Win  the  Peace  (Philadelphia,  l.ippincott, 
1942);  R.  L.  Buell,  “Draftsmen  of  the  New  World,”  Fortune 
(New  York),  February  1943,  p.  128. 


Field,  and  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  27, 
1929  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War.* 

The  foremost  duty  of  the  International  Commit¬ 
tee  is  to  see  that  the  fundamental  principles  in  the 
Red  Cross  Conventions  are  upheld.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  encourages  the  formation  of  na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  Societies,^  and  functions  as  neu¬ 
tral  intermediary  between  governments  in  both 
peace  and  war  for  the  furtherance  of  charitable 
work. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  Committee  immediately  in¬ 
formed  the  lyelligerent  power.s,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  Societies,  of  its  readiness  to  carry 
out  the  activities  which  fall  within  its  jurisdiction 
in  time  of  war.*  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  1929  Convention,  the  Committee  opened  in 
Geneva  its  Sixth  Central  Agency  for  Prisoners  of 
War.” 

1.  For  text  of  conventions,  sec  VS.  Treaty  Scries  (Washinjjton, 
Government  Printing  Office),  nos.  846,  847. 

2.  .Since  1919  these  national  societies  have  been  federated  in 
a  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  whose  seat  is  at  Geneva.  The 
League  is  distinct  from,  although  it  closely  collaborates  with, 
the  International  Oimmittee. 

3.  Subsequently  the  Committee  sent  the  same  notification  to  all 
other  states  which  were  drawn  into  the  conflict. 

4.  The  Agencies  previously  set  up  hy  the  Committee  were:  in 
Basle,  Switzerland,  in  1870,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War; 
in  Trieste,  1877,  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  in  Lourento 
Marques,  1900,  during  the  Boer  War;  in  Belgrade,  1912,  during 
the  Balkan  War;  and  in  Geneva,  1914-18,  during  World  War  1. 
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I  THE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AGENCY 

I  To  facilitate  communications  between  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families,  the  International  Com- 
I  mittee  organized  a  Prisoners  of  War  Agency,  in 
which  all  information  regarding  prisoners— both 
that  supplied  by  governments  and  that  supplied  by 
the  prisoners  themselves — is  centralized.  The  work 
of  the  Agency  has  rapidly  expanded  with  the 
spread  of  hostilities.  By  October  1942,  over  12 
million  military  cards  had  been  filed. 

:  The  number  of  communications  concerning 

i  prisoners  of  war  received  and  dispatched  by  the 
[  Agency  is  also  considerable.  From  September  1939 
1  to  December  30,  1942,  the  Agency  received  over 
I  19  million  letters  and  cards,  and  sent  out  20  million 
\  messages.’  The  opening,  classification  and  answer- 
!  ing  of  so  large  a  mailbag  requires  5,000  to  6,000 
clerical  workers,  most  of  whom  volunteer  their 

i  services.  At  the  beginning  all  work  was  done  in 
Geneva,  but  later  had  to  be  farmed  out  to  various 
cities  in  Switzerland. 

INSPECTION  OF  PRISONERS’  CAMPS 

Other  important  asf^ccts  of  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross  Committee  are  visits  by 
delegates  to  prisoners’  camps,  and  the  distribution 
of  ftxxl,  medicaments  and  other  relief  gootls  under 
I  their  supervision.  Tcxlay  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  has  special  delegates  in  forty-txJd  countries, 
f  including  the  United  States.  All  are  Swiss  citizens, 

I  anti  many  serve  without  pay.  During  visits  to  war 
prisoners’  camps  they  are  entitled  to  talk  to  prison- 
!  ers  without  the  presence  of  enemy  officials.^’  Dele- 

1  gates  also  supervise  distribution  of  the  parcels  sent 
prisoners.^  From  October  18,  1940  to  July  31,  1942 
85,770  tons,  or  over  9,000  carloads,  of  relief  sup¬ 
plies  reached  Switzerland  for  distribution  by  the 
I  International  Caimmittee. 

In  many  cases  Red  Ooss  delegates  are  assisted 
I  by  medical  missions.  In  Germany  a  special  ortho- 
!  pcdic  mission,  composed  of  five  Swiss  surgeons, 
f  has  been  set  up  to  care  for  badly  wounded  English 

5.  As  a  comparison,  incoming  and  outKoin^  mail  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Agency  f<ir  prisoners  of  war  from  U)H  to  191S  amounted 
to  only  8  million  letters. 

6.  For  instance,  the  49  Americans  taken  prisoner  rlurinn  the 
Commando  raid  on  Dieppe  in  October  1042  were  visited  by 
delegates  of  the  ('ommittee  as  scKtn  a^  the  latter  was  informed 
of  their  whereabouts.  Similarly,  delegates  of  the  Cajinmittee  sta¬ 
tioned  at  HonRhonR,  Shanghai  anti  Tokyo  visit  American 
prisoners  in  )a|)an.  So  far,  however,  the  (aimmittee  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  Japanese  permission  to  send  a  tlclcftatc  to  the 
I’hilippincs. 

7.  As  a  case  in  point,  5,717  cases  of  supplies  for  American 
prisoners  in  Japan  and  hi  countries  occupied  by  the  Japanese, 
transjiorted  aJxiard  the  Swedish  steamer  Gripsholm,  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  Yokohama  in  August  1942  by  the  cJelegate  of  the 
International  Red  C.ross  Committee.  Similarly,  200  cases  of  tea, 
destined  for  Japanese  interned  in  the  United  States,  arrivetl  from 
Japan  in  October  1942. 

! 


prisoners,  of  whom  several  hundred  are  reported 
as  having  had  a  leg  amputated.  Another  Swiss 
medical  mission  is  looking  after  German  prisoners 
interned  in  Canada. 

ACTIVITIES  IN  BEHALF  OF  CIVILIANS 

During  previous  conflicts,  the  Agency  for  Pris¬ 
oners  of  War  set  up  by  the  International  Commit¬ 
tee  dealt  only  with  the  fate  of  soldiers.  With  the 
advent  of  total  war,  the  Committee  soon  realized  the 
necessity  for  extending  help  to  displaced  civilians 
unable  to  correspond  with  their  families  in  enemy 
or  enemy-conquered  territory.  With  the  extension 
of  war  to  practically  the  entire  world,  the  number 
of  people  separated  from  their  kin  reached  into 
the  millions. 

During  the  war  in  Spain  (1936-38)  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  set  up  a  section  for  civilians  in 
its  Agency  for  Prisoners  of  War.  It  succeeded  in 
persuading  both  sides  to  permit  circulation,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee,  of  a  standard 
message  not  exceeding  25  words  and  strictly  person¬ 
al  in  nature.  About  five  million  of  these  messages 
were  sent  to  Cleneva  and  then  forwarded  to  the 

Other  side  of  the  fighting  lines  during  the  Spanish 
war.  The  same  procedure  has  been  followed  in 
World  .War  II.  Up  to  June  1942  over  four  and  a 
half  million  civilian  messages  were  received  and 
forwarded  by  the  Central  Agency.  From  the 

United  States  alone,  some  20,000  messages  arrive 
in  ('leneva  each  month,  either  directly  or  through 
the  American  Red  Cross.” 

FIN.ANCES 

The  tasks  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  present  war  are  infinitely  greater 
than  any  it  has  ever  coped  with  before.  The  per¬ 
sons  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  modern 
military  operation.s,  forced  migrations,  and  the 
dislocations  caused  by  invasion  of  a  score  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  brought  the  number 
()1  those  in  di.stress  to  an  unprecedented  figure. 
The  expenses  of  the  Committee,  which  have  grown 
in  proportion,  now  run  to  about  $i(k),()(K)  a  month 
.ind  are  met  by  collections  taken  up  among  the 
Swiss  people,  various  government  grants'^  and  the 
national  Red  Cross  Societies. 

8.  Some  messafTfs  n"  almost  around  the  worbl  before  reaching 

their  destination.  Letters  from  Japancse-occupictI  Slianghai 
hound  for  the  United  States,  for  instance,  may  go  through 
Manchuria,  southern  Siberia,  anti  Turkey  to  (leneva,  and  from 
there  are  forwarded  across  the  Atlantic.  Acconling  to  a  U.P.  dis- 
patcJi  of  MarcJi  7,  1943,  200,000  letters  have  been  delivered 

so  far  to  United  Nations  citizens  interned  in  Japan  and  Japanese- 
occupietl  territories. 

9.  In  1942  the  Swiss  gttvernment  donated  3  million  Swiss 
francs,  or  St>9o,ooo,  to  the  ('ommittee. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 

The  International  Committee  collects  and  stores 
in  Switzerland  all  foodstuffs,  clothing  and  articles 
for  prisoners  of  war  contributed  by  the  national 
Red  Cross  Societies  and  relief  organizations.  These 
supplies,  received  at  Lisbon  by  a  delegate  of  the 
Committee,  are  forwarded  to  Marseilles  and  Ge¬ 
neva.  From  there,  they  are  sent  to  the  prisoners’ 
camps.  Like  the  belligerents,  the  Committee  is 
confronted  with  a  difficult  problem  of  overseas 
transportation.'®  While  the  warring  powers,  in 
general,  agree  to  allow  prisoners  to  receive  food 
and  other  supplies  from  home,  they  are  frequently 
adamant  against  alloting  shipping  space  and  in¬ 
sist  that  the  ships  be  provided  by  the  other  side.  By 
using  specially  reserved  space  on  Swiss  vessels" 
and  chartering  neutral  ships,  the  Committee  has 
been  able  thus  far  to  accomplish  its  tasks,  and 
Turkish  sailing  boats  have  been  reserved  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  relief  supplies  among  the  islands  of 
Greece.  The  Committee  improved  its  shipping 
facilities  recently  by  the  acquisition,  through  the 
subsidiary  “Swiss  Foundation  for  Red  Cross  Trans¬ 
ports,”  of  a  4,ooo-ton  boat  christened  the  Caritas  I 
— it  is  hoped  that  others  will  follow — which  sails 
under  the  Swiss  flag.  The  Caritas  /  made  her 
maiden  trip  in  February  1943,  arriving  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  February  26,  and  sailed  for  Marseilles 
in  March,  carrying  food,  supplies  and  clothing  for 
American,  Belgian,  Polish  and  Yugoslav  prisoners 
of  war. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Besides  its  work  for  prisoners  and  civilians  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  families  by  the  war,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  Committee  has  performed  other 
humanitarian  activities  during  the  present  conflict. 

10.  In  the  summer  of  1942,  for  instance,  over  12,000  tons 
of  supplies  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Argentina  were 
immobilized  at  Lisbon  for  lack  of  shipping  facilities. 

1 1 .  For  data  on  vessels  of  Swiss  registration,  see  F.rnest  S. 
Hediger  “Switzerland  in  Wartime,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
January  i,  1943. 


Especially  important  among  these  are  the  rescue 
work  undertaken  in  Greece,  and  the  improvement 
of  conditions  of  enemy  aliens  in  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  Greece,  thanks  to  the  relief  sent  by  various 
charitable  organizations,  especially  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  three  million  Greeks,  who  were 
threatened  with  starvation  after  the  Italian  and 
German  invasion,  are  being  saved  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  bread,  medicines,  and  other  necessities  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  delegates  of  the  Committee. 

As  for  the  plight  of  aliens  residing  in  belligerent 
states,  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee— 
in  an  endeavor  to  provide  them  with  legal  status 
similar  to  that  granted  prisoners  of  war — proposed 
that  the  terms  of  the  1929  Geneva  Convention  be 
applied  to  interned  civilians.'^  The  Committee’s 
proposal  was  favorably  received  by  the  belligerent 
states,  most  of  whom  have  adhered  to  it  formally 
or  in  practice,  and  thus  assured  interned  persons 
important  guarantees  which  were  hitherto  lacking. 
This  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  carry  on  hu¬ 
manitarian  activities  in  their  behalf,  such  as  in¬ 
spection  of  internment  camps,  and  transmission 
to  Geneva  of  lists  of  internees.'^ 

The  work  of  the  International  Red  Cross  on  be¬ 
half  of  prisoners  and  other  war  victims  goes  far 
beyond  the  activities  mentioned  above.  Numerous 
special  tasks,  varying  from  the  distribution  of  books 
in  camps  to  the  forwarding  of  official  death 
notices,  are  carried  on,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
countless  individual  problems  which  accompany 
world-wide  conflagration.  Organized  to  help 
wounded  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war,  the  scope 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  has 
been  considerably  expanded  until  its  services  now 
extend  over  much  of  the  suffering  world. 

12.  A  draft  convention  on  the  treatment  of  enemy  aliens  was 
in  preparation  but  had  not  been  adopted  when  World  War  II 
broke  out. 

13.  The  activities  ot  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee, 
however,  do  not  extend  to  {jolitical  internees,  such  as  inmates 
of  concentration  camps,  etc. 


In  the  May  13  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS; 

SWEDEN:  THE  DILEMMA  OF  A  NEUTRAL  by  Naboth  Hedin 
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